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ERAGROSTIS PEREGRINA A FREQUENT PLANT ABOUT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bayarp Lone. 


Proressor K. M. Wiraanp, in his recent study of Eragrostis 
peregrina,! found (exclusive of his own Ithaca material) a totality 
of seven specimens at the Gray Herbarium and the New York Botani- 
can Garden, representing the occurrence in Europe, Asia, and North 
America of this little known weed. That two of these specimens 
came from the vicinity of Philadelphia — Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
and Mickleton, New Jersey ~ was a fact at once suggestive to a 
Philadelphian. 

Only a year or two previously an occasion had arisen for me to 
dip into the Purshii-pilosa problem of Eragrostis. It had been con- 
cluded that our most common representative of this troublesome 
alliance could be separated out, with a very fair degree of satisfaction, 
as E. Purshwu, but what remained as the supposed E. pilosa was 
certainly no homogeneous series. Old World material of what appar- 
ently was considered this latter species by European botanists was 
readily matched by quite a number of collections from the local area. 
But, very different superficially from E. pilosa, there had remained 
still other forms — which, perforce, for want of a better solution, 
had been left, as found, under this species. 

The diagnostic characters of EH. peregrina were so clearly brought 
out by Professor Wiegand, that, as his paper was read, there came a 
recollection of one of the forms which had failed of being matched 


1 Wiegand, Ruopora, xix. 93 (1917). 
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by Old World material —a rather low, erect plant with smallish, 
stiff, notably dense panicles. It was confidently felt that specimens 
of E. peregrina would be found in the local herbarium of the 
Philadelphia Academy. A prompt examination of this collection 
appeared to verify almost overwhelmingly this sanguine expectation. 

It was seen that at least as early as the 60’s the plant had already 
appeared in Philadelphia. (The Mickleton and Lancaster specimens 
had been collected in the late 80’s.) — Specimens were found from 
the Martindale Herbarium labelled “ Byberry, Pa. 1864.” — presum- 
ably from the northern part of Philadelphia County. Two sheets 
by C.-E. Smith, undated but probably of this same early period, had 
been collected in Philadelphia, one labelled “Streets of the city” 
and the other “ Mr. Longstreth’s place.”” E. Diffenbaugh had obtained 
it in 1867 on waste-ballast soil below the Navy Yard. Of these older 
botanists, C. E. Smith and Isaac Martindale had referred the plant 
to Eragrostis pilosa without comment, but it was of interest to note 
that the discerning eye of Elias Diffenbaugh had recognized it as 
apparently differing from both E. pilosa and E. Purshii. A note of 
some length has been preserved with his specimens, in which he says: 

“This is the grass I called H. Purshw? in my list. After careful 
comparison with descriptions in Gray and in Chapman I am inclined 
to think it is not that plant. The pedicels are too short, and lateral 
nerves of lower palet not prominent enough. It cannot be E. pilosa 
as described and figured by Gray: for that plant has the lower palet 
broadly ovate and obtuse. It is, most likely, a southerner, and am 
inclined to think not described in either of the above works. — E. D. 

“Nov. 9; 1867“ . 

In the summer of 1898 A. F. K. Krout secured it three times within 
the city limits: on Wissahickon Creek; at Cramp’s [Ship Yard]; 
and at 13th. and Susquehanna Avenue, noting it between bricks on 
pavement. Between 1908 and 1910 it was obtained by other col- 
lectors from more outlying points about Philadelphia: to the south, 
from Delaware City, in the state of Delaware, by C. S. Williamson; 
to the west, at Wayne, in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, by E. B. 
Bartram; to the north, at Fort Washington, in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, by myself. 

The Porter Herbarium produced two sheets from Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: one from the Herbarium of Mrs. A. F. Eby collected 
in 1898; the other, by A. A. Heller in September, 1889, doubtless 
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duplicate material in actuality (from a joint trip by Small and 
Heller) of the specimen cited by Professor Wiegand. 

Search at the University of Pennsylvania was rewarded by an old 
specimen from Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, from the Herbarium 
of Isaac Burk — not dated but probably about the 60’s.1 

Professor Wiegand’s interest was obtained in this Philadelphia 
material and through his kindness it has received his verifying determi- 
nations. 

During June it was possible to identify with certainty an Eragrostis 
that for several seasons had been noted regularly appearing in the 
roadside gutters near my home — and thus at once begin a fuller 
acquaintance with Hragrostis peregrina almost at my own door. Here 
in Ashbourne and Elkins Park (contiguous suburbs nine miles north of 
Philadelphia) the plant occurs at quite a number of stations, invariably 
between the bricks used in the gutter construction on some of the 
newer and more improved roads. At some places where there are 
as yet no houses and the gutters are not kept weeded, it has become 
locally abundant and quite conspicuous, but, though well distributed, 
in general the street cleaning reduces its occurrence to small and 
scattered colonies. Immediately south of Elkins Park station is a 
large colony of many plants growing on the railroad ballast beside the 
Philadelphia & Reading tracks. Along a foot-path within the rail- 
road right-of-way it is noticeable here and there in small colonies. 

At Fort Washington, about sixteen miles out of Philadelphia along 
the Reading, the 1908 collection was verified. The plant appeared 
to be rather rare along the roadside in the village. Careful exploration 
of the main tracks and several sidings by the railroad station failed to 
reveal its presence in these habitats. 

During July an opportunity occurred of spending a day botanizing 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania with Dr. C. D. Fretz—a name 
especially associated with the plants of that county. My travelling 
to join him led me still further north on the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. While waiting for a connecting train at Lansdale, I found 
E. peregrina to be locally. abundant along the Bethlehem Branch of 


1 Here in the University Herbarium was also found among Mr. Robert Le Boutillier’s Japanese 
Plants characteristic material of Eragrostis peregrina. It will be recalled that Professor Wiegand 
notes: that its native country is not yet known. The general region of the islands of Japan 
being the only area in the at present known distribution of the species where apparently the 
plant is not definitely recorded as introduced, one naturally wonders whether it might possibly 
be indigenous there. 
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the railroad, just north of the south-bound station, growing on the 
edge of the railroad ballast and on the lawn turf, as well as in neglected 
spots between the tracks. At Doylestown (ten miles beyond Lans- 
dale) it was again seen. Here it was noted as very common in the 
railroad yards by the station — at times scattered but often in close, 
solid colonies. In parts of the town it was found to be a not infre- 
quent weed, occurring on the pavement- and the gutter-borders of 
the smaller side-streets. During the day the species was mentioned 
to Dr. Fretz and its characters described. Below Carversville his 
discriminating glance detected the plant along the roadside, and near 
Lumberville a great abundance of it was found locally in an exsiccated 
roadside gutter. 

Most of my field work during 1917 being concentrated upon the 
Middle District of the southern half of New Jersey, a greater number 
of stations have been noted from this area than elsewhere about Phila- 
delphia. Nearly all of these localities are so definitely associated 
with the railroads that it will not be inappropriate to group them in 
such connection. 

To the north, observations were made at Bordentown around 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station. FE. peregrina was recorded as 
frequent in this immediate vicinity, occurring chiefly among the 
cinders upon freight sidings and at the ends of several short spurs used 
by the shifting-engines — in general on the less used tracks which do 
not carry the through trains of the passenger service, and which 
accordingly are allowed to become weedy. Being plentiful about the 
freight station its occurrence upon the adjacent roadsides was readily 
anticipated. 

Along the main line of the Pennsylvania extending eastward from 
Camden to the coast the species was observed at a number of widely 
separated localities. 

At Masonville (about fifteen miles out of Camden) in the immediate 
vicinity of the railroad station, the freight station, and the wagon 
road, i. peregrina was found to be very abundant. There is a lengthy 
siding here and on the spot where freight cars are commonly dropped 
and teams drive up, so dominant was the species that, when seen in 
vigorous, fresh growth, at a distance the ground between the ties and 
near by presented the appearance of a lawn — and essentially all of 
the greenness was due to this species. 

At Pemberton, over a third of the distance across the state, a few 
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plants were discovered in the fine cut-stone forming the concrete- 
curbed platform about the railroad station. Search failed to disclose 
the species on either the tracks or the adjacent roadside. 

During early autumn a center was made at Beach Haven, and in 
travelling back along the railroad to botanize at various points a 
plant or two was detected from the train at Barnegat, on the freight 
siding opposite the Pennsylvania Railroad station—so character- 
istic-looking that the identity was felt to be almost certain. Investi- 
gation showed E. peregrina to be fairly frequent about the tracks, 
apparently occurring only on the sandy railroad ballast, however, 
and not on the roadsides. Barnegat is also the terminus of a branch 
of the New Jersey Central. On the freight sidings of the Central 
tracks, near by but not connected with those of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the plant was found to be a dominant weed, growing luxuri-_ 
antly in the open as well as in the shade under standing cars, the 
station platform, and taller weeds. 

Barnegat having produced the plant, the terminus of the Penn- 
sylvania system at Beach Haven on Long Beach Island was thought 
likely to show another locality. The tracks and the railroad yard 
here are upon a considerable fill, largely of rather clean cinders, and 
situated almost entirely over salt marsh. Very few weeds of any 
kind were about the tracks and no E. peregrina. Further search was 
rewarded by finding it about South Street and the Boulevard in the 
central part of Beach Haven. Here it was noted as locally frequent 
on the sidewalks, but most abundant in the hard, exsiccated “ gutter” 
region of the gravelled streets. 

Specimens having been seen from the ballast-grounds of Phila- 
delphia, a sharp lookout was kept for E. peregrina when another quest 
took me to the long neglected ballast region of Kaighn’s Point, Cam- 
den. Within sight of the Kaighn’s Point Ferry it was almost immedi- 
ately detected along the weedy sidewalks of Kaighn Avenue. At this 
spot it was apparently rather rare, but along Ferry Avenue, not far 
distant, it grew luxuriantly on waste ground, associated with other 
widely distributed weeds. 

It is readily distinguished along the tracks of the Reading system 
near Kaighn’s Point, as one goes out by train from this terminal, but 
it soon drops from sight as the railroad yards and waste places are 
left behind, and the natural county is reached. 

Extending out from Kaighn’s Point for about a dozen miles, in a 
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general southerly direction, is the Gloucester Branch of the Atlantic 
City Railroad. During a number of trips back and forth over this 
line there was ample opportunity, while the train stopped at the 
numerous stations, to make car-window observations for E. peregrina. 
This is a single track road and at many of the stations there are small 
sidings for the accommodation of freight cars. Several localities were 
mentally recorded with confidence and one was properly verified by 
collection — at Blenheim. Here it was noted as very common about 
the station, being equally well distributed over the cinder ballast of 
both the main track and the siding. 

Along the West Jersey and Seashore Railroad (of the Pennsylvania 
system) the plant was detected once on the Atlantic City Division 
and twice on the more southerly line of the Cape May Division.— 
A few miles below Haddonfield, at Ashland, the species was collected 
on the siding by the railroad station. The ballast here is very fine, 
hard, and compact. Very few species have been able to obtain a 
foothold but plants of EF. peregrina, though all small, were frequent. 
In passing Woodbury by train numerous colonies of an Eragrostis 
with the habit of FE. peregrina were observed on several occasions in 
the railroad yards south of the Pennsylvania station. Investigation 
at a later date verified the occurrence here of the species. It was seen 
to be widely distributed over the railroad ballast, being most abundant 
on the sidings, in weedy spots, and about piles of débris. Along 
adjacent streets it has become a conspicuous weed in the gutters and 
on the borders of the sidewalks. At Sewell (several miles beyond 
Woodbury) it was noted in an interesting habitat. Although occur- 
ring sparingly on the driveway up to the station, it was found most 
frequent about the railroad station hydrant, chiefly on the well- 
trodden area where one stands to drink. 

On the Salem Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad lies Mickleton 
where KE. peregrina was collected by Benjamin- Heritage in 1887. 
Speculation on its possible persistence induced a search at this locality 
on one of the last trips of the season. By this time its favorite habitat 
had become so well known that the freight siding by the railroad 
station was at once sought and almost immediately revealed the 
presence of the plant. Although the scrutiny of the tracks was not 
overthorough, the species appeared to be rather infrequent, at least 
in this exact spot. On this Branch two new localities were noted — 
Swedesboro and Harrisonville, Swedesboro is one of the more impor- 
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tant points on this line and consequently has a considerable system 
of sidings about the station. A very hasty exploration made at 
twilight during a few spare moments before train arrival showed 
its occurrence on at least one of the tracks — very abundant, both 
inside and outside the rails. Being driven back to Hanisonville 
station a half-hour before train time by a heavy rain which proved 
to be only a passing shower, the time was occupied in investigating 
the weeds on the railroad ballast —with slightly more profit than 
usual. The dominant plant on the freight siding immediately back 
of the station proved to be E. peregrina, in many spots forming par- 
ticularly large, luxuriant colonies between the rails and ties. 

A day’s exploration in late July with Mr. J. P: Otis in upper New- 
castle County, Delaware, produced further evidence on its occurrence 
in another direction. Mr. Williamson’s collection at Delaware City — 
was to be recalled, and as my train pulled into Wilmington the very 
weedy railroad yards at once suggested the presence of the species. 
Just outside the Pennsylvania station it was soon found, growing 
between the paving and the houses. In this situation and at the edge 
of the curbing it appeared to be a frequent plant of the ill-kept streets 
of this portion of the city. Later in the day it was picked up in an 
exsiccated roadside gutter south of Newport, and at Newport station 
it was found to be very abundant upon the nearby sidings, about the 
station platform, the railroad pump, and along adjacent roads and 
paths, covering solid areas to the exclusion of other species. 

The occurrence of the plant within Philadelphia itself had been so 
well established by other collectors that no especial effort was made to 
verify these collections. But when the eye had become trained to the 
detection of the plant, completely to overlook it became quite im- 
possible. It was even found to occur only a step away from the 
Philadelphia Academy, growing plentifully on the outer portion of the 
ancient brick pavement of Cherry Street near 19th Street. In 
travelling to and from my home, large solid colonies of apparently _ 
E. peregrina had been noted in the railroad yards by Huntingdon 
Street station on the Philadelphia & Reading. Opportunity was 
found between trains to investigate this spot. These yards are kept 
mostly quite clean but on one side, among several little used tracks, 
railroad débris, rails, spikes, ete., they are allowed to become weedy. 
Here E. peregrina is undisturbed and has become locally abundant. 

In his assiduous exploration of Lehigh County, Mr. Harold W. 
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Pretz has extended the Pennsylvania distribution considerably north- 
ward in the local region. His collection is from the stone ballast of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad near Slatington station. 

From a comparison of the most outlying stations it will be seen that 
we now know the species to be fairly well distributed about Phila- 
delphia over a radius of approximately sixty miles to the north, east, 
and west. The southernmost collection is at a distance of about 
thirty-five miles but there is every reason to believe that the plant 
occurs throughout southern New Jersey, and probably also consider- 
ably further south in Delaware than Delaware City. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


TPIRIKCIMIENS IAB ALINOKE I, 
L. H. PamMet. 


In the fifth edition of Dr. Gray’s Manual of Botany, published in 
1868, this statement is made with reference to Prickly Lettuce (Lactuca 
Scariola) “Waste grounds and roadsides Cambridge, Mass., Adv. 
from Europe.” In a paper on the distribution of some weeds in the 
United States, etc., which I! published in 1891 the statement is made 
that it was first observed near Hovey’s Garden in 1863-64. In the 
next edition of Gray’s Manual by Watson and Coulter? the distribu- 
tion is given “waste grounds and roadsides, Atlantic states to Mis- 
souri and Minnesota.” In the next edition by Robinson and Fernald 3 
the L. Scariola L. is said to occur as follows; “roadsides, railway 
ballast, etc., s. N. E. to O., Mo., and Ky., chiefly westw.,” but even 
then less common than the following variety integrata Gren. & Godr. 
which is said to occur in “waste grounds and roadsides, across the 
continent; westw. an abundant and pernicious weed.” 

I have seen Prickly lettuce for a great many years. The plant so 
common in St. Louis in 1889, at Madison in 1883, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1886 and in Ames, Iowa, and elsewhere in Iowa in 1889 was the 
variety integrata. I saw the true L. Scariola common everywhere in 
California and the Salt Lake basin in 1898. 

During the past season I have observed the species abundant at the 


! Proc, Ia, Acad, of Sci, 2: 109, 26th. Ed. 304, 1889, 37th ed. 866, 1908, 
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following points; Des Moines, Dallas Center, Dubuque, Clinton, 
Keokuk, Corwith and Sioux-City, Iowa; Hamilton, LaSalle, Peoria, 
Zearing, East Dubuque, Illinois; Prairie DuChien and La Crosse, 
Wisconsin; Mitchell and Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The var. 
integrata was the prevailing form at the following points; Forest 
City, Thompson, Spirit Lake, Lansing, Waukon, Postville, Sibley, 
Lake Park and Rock Rapids, Iowa, as well as Britt, Algona and 
McGregor, Iowa. This form seems to be able to hold its own better 
in Allamakee and Clayton county where the soil consists of clay. 
The L. Scariola seems to be adapted to conditions of drouth better 
than the var. integrata. This, I think, accounts for its abundance in 
the west. 

The purpose of writing this note is to call attention to the rapid 
disappearance of the variety integrata from the flora of Iowa. Com- 
paratively few of the plants can be seen at the present time in the 
vicinity of Ames. There were more in 1916 and 1917 than this year 
and I saw more in Warren county, south of Des Moines this year than 
in Ames. In place of this variety we have the typical form of L. 
Scariola in great abundance. It is a terrible pest in the gardens. 
The species proper, that is to say the form with deeply lobed leaves, 
was in Iowa first observed on the Lincoln Highway near the college 
campus at Ames in June, 1909. I have seen it increase in numbers 
until now it occupies every vacant lot and field. These two kinds of 
prickly lettuce certainly show how one plant is much more aggressive 
than the other. Interesting hybrids between prickly lettuce and 
garden lettuce are reported in [owa. 


Iowa StTaTE COLLEGE, Ames, Iowa. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FLORAL AREAS. 


In the spring of 1917 a committee was appointed, at the suggestion 
of Prof. M. L. Fernald, to study the distribution of New England 
plants in detail, to see if it were possible to map definite floral areas. 
Interleaved check-lists were prepared for the more active collectors, 
so that casual observations as well as specimens collected could be at 
hand. The larger New England herbaria and the local floras available 
have also been included in our labors. 
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It seemed best to have as the backbone of our first report a pre- 
liminary list such as Ruopora readers are already familiar with. 
The notes following are much fuller than those with previous lists. 
A careful reading of these will show much in regard to floral areas, and 
also much about areas which are not represented by specimens. In 
this report on Ranunculaceae there are many gaps, but the committee 
thought best to publish, so that New England botanists may come 
to our assistance even more fully than they have yet done. Any 
error or omission may be reported to any member of the committee. 


PRELIMINARY LISTS OF NEW ENGLAND PLANTS,— 
XXVI. 


[The sign + indicates that an herbarium specimen has been 
seen; the sign — that a reliable printed record has been found. | 


ocho Bo} a z 
pa ete ae Wena Persie eS 
RANUNCULACEAE 
Aconitum Napellus L. + -|- 
Actaea alba (L.) Mill... +y)/+}/4+)+})+)+4+ 
“ rubra (Ait.) Willd. . ~ ft Pty +tytityst+ 
* “forma neglecta (Gill- 
man) Robinson . +)+)/+),+ + 
Anemone canadensis L. -- +} + + 
- cylindrica Gray ne +/4+}+]/+)+]+4+ 
ve multifida Poir., var. hed 
soniana (Richards) Fernald | + + 
. parviflora Michx. = 
“ quinquefolia L. +)/+/+]/+/]+4+/+4 
se riparia Fernald +y+)+)+ + 
= virginiana L. . +)/4+/4+/4+])4+/)+ 
Anemonella thalictroides « ) Specks +i ti]+y+ 4+ 
Aquilegia canadensis L. +)/+)+}]+]+]+ 
var. letoe 
(Tenney) Britton | + — 
¢ : var. Phippenii 
J. Robinson . | + + 
¢ vulgaris L. . woe ew eo Pb bp + 
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Me. 


Mass. 


\ 
RANUNCULACEAE 
Caltha palustris L. . 
Cimicifuga racemosa (L.) Nutt .. 
Clematis verticillaris DC. 
- wirginiana Ls 3... 
Coptis trifolia (L.) Salisb. . 
Delphinium Ajacis L. 
Hepatica acutiloba DC. F 
americana (DC.) Ker. . 
Hydrastis canadensis L. 
Ranunculus abortivus L. 
é = var. eucyclus 
Fernald . 
acris L. 
allegheniensis Britton 
aquatilis L., var. capil- 
laceus DC. 
% bulbosus L. . 
Cymbalaria Prirah 
delphinifolius Torr. 
fascicularis Muhl. 
Ficaria L. 
: hispidus Michx. . 
laxicaulis (T. & G. ) 
Darby . 
longirostris Code (R. 
circinatus Sibth.) . 
micranthus Nutt. 
pennsylvanicus Lf. . 
i Purshii Richards . 
recurvatus Poir. 
repens L. he 
var. erectus DC. 
var. glabratus DC. 
var. linearilobus 


var. __ pleniflorus 
Fernald . 

var. villosus La- 
motte . 

: reptans L. ; 

pe “ var.ovalis (Bigel. ) 


T,&G 


++ + +4+4+4+4+4+4++ 


Jt+++ +++ 4 +4+4++4+4+ 4+ 
+ tH +4 +4t+ 44444444) 4+ 
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| Conn. 
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oe g i g 
Ss : re) . is) 
pier eS ree | okt || 
RANUNCULACEAE 
Ranunculus sceleratus L. : +/—/—{+;,+]+ 
# septentrionalis Poir. EES aes ae 
Thalictrum confine Fernald at +: 


“ 


dasyearpum Fisch. & 
Lall. A 

dioicum L. tae 

polygamum Muhi. 

revolutum DC. 

Trollius laxus Salisb. . 


aa 
++ 
— 
+++ 
tt 

mete 


INTRODUCED SPECIES. 


Certain introduced plants of very limited occurrence are omitted 
from the list. These are: Anemone nemorosa L., collected by J. H. 
Sears at Danvers, Mass.; Clematis florida Thumb. from Woodbridge, 
Conn. (RHoporA xix. 224, 1917); Delphiniwm Consolida L., a grain- 
field waif at Middlebury, Conn. (EK. B. Harger, see RHopORA xviii. 
169-176, 1916); Nigella damascena L. from Biddeford, Me., and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and Zanthorhiza apiifolia L’Hér. introduced at 
Concord, Mass. 

Aconitum Napellus L. is persistent and spreading at Pembroke, Me. 
(M. L. Fernald), Willoughby, Vt. (G. G. Kennedy) and at Newfane, 
Vt. (L. A. Wheeler); Ranunculus Ficaria only at Cambridge, Milton 
and Hingham, Mass. 

Aquilegia vulgaris is frequently persistent around old places in 
southern New England, but further north it occasionally spreads to 
fields and woods and becomes an intimate part of the flora. This is 
especially true in Aroostook county (M. L. Fernald) and at Cutler, 
Me. (G. G. Kennedy), Barton, Vt. (S. N. F. Sanford) and Newport, 
Vt. (C. H. Knowlton). 

Ranunculus acris seems to have found a footing in moist soil where- 
ever the original native vegetation has been removed. R. bulbosus 
is a plant of dry fields, abundant in southern New England, but it is 
not common in Vermont nor in inland New Hampshire. It is found 
in York County, Me., at Portland, around Bangor, at South Deer 
Isle and Dennysville, and also inland at Skowhegan. R. repens and 
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its varieties seek out wet places, especially near the coast. It is 
apparently rare in Vermont and inland Maine, but follows the coast 
east to Machias Seal Island. The varieties are so recently known 
that separate ranges, if existent, cannot easily be assigned. 


CoMPLEX GROUPS. 


Ranunculus aquatilis, var. capillaceus of Gray’s Manual, 7th ed., 
consists of two or more species. Thalicirum polygamum is likewise a 
complex group, so no conclusions can be drawn about these two at 
present. 


GENERALLY DISTRIBUTED SPECIES. 


Anemone quinquefolia Clematis virginiana 
Actaea alba _Coptis trifolia 
“rubra Ranunculus abortivus 
s recurvatus 


These species are so evenly distributed as to require little comment. 
Of them, however, only Anemone quinquefolia and Ranunculus abortivus 
have been reported from Cape Cod. It may be noted that they are 
all species of rich woods or moist ground. 


(To be continued.) 


C. H. Knowtron, 
W. S. Ripiey, JR., 
C. A. WEATHERBY. 


TSUGA CANADENSIS (L.) CARR. 
Ivar TIDESTROM. 


Tue correct name for our common, northern hemlock has been 
recently discussed in a paper! by Mr. Farwell, wherein he attempts 
to prove that the correct name should be Tsuga americana (Miller) 
Farwell. 

Mr. Rehder ? insists upon the retention of the name 7’. canadensis 
for various reasons. 

The writer does not wish to enter into any “intricate” discussion 
of a more or less vague synonymy — for those who wish to know the 


1 Bull. Torr. Club 41: 621-629. 1914. 2Ruopora 17:59. 1915. 
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details may read the papers cited below, but there are certain state- 
ments or queries that must be challenged by any one at all familiar 
with the history of Botany. 

That Pinus balsamea L. (Sp. Pl. 1002, 1753) represents two species 
is agreed to by Rehder and Farwell, for the references to Ray, Pluke- 
net and Gronovius bring into that concept of the species, T'suga 
canadensis. 

It is well known, however, that Linnaeus never intended that the 
synonymy cited should be considered as necessarily belonging to the 
plant under which it was given, but that it was possible that such was 
the case. This view has been held for many years by Scandinavian 
botanists. “Synonyma paucissima in Europarts plantis adhibui, 
contentus C. Bauhino & Iconographo praestantiore; in Exoticis vero 
plura, quum difficiliora minusque trita sint.” (L. Sp. Pl. ed. Intr.). 
....neque in multis synonymis, sed in genuinis differentiis specificrs 
constat artis robur.”’ (L. Mant. 2: Praef. 1771.) 

The synonyms given by Linnaeus should therefore be valued as they 
were by him and no more. In the second edition of his Species 
Plantarum, Linnaeus establishes a new species Pinus canadensis, 
which from all appearances is taken out of Pinus balsamea. 'The new 
species is evidently based upon the plant of Gronovius ! as described. 
“Abies foliis solitarits confertis obtusis membranacers.”....Clayt. n. 
547. Linnaeus also cites Abies foliis piceae brevioribus, conis parvis 
biuncialibus laxis. Mill dict. t.1, which is the plant now called Picea 
canadensis (Mill.) BSP. 

In discussing Pinus balsamea, Mr. Farwell argues as follows: “ Dur- 
ing the decade (1753-1763) above referred to Miller published and de- 
scribed under the old style of nomenclature four species of this group 
and later illustrated at least one of them, the White Spruce. These 
publications of Miller brought the species prominently before Linnaeus 
who readily recognized the claims of the White Spruce to specific rank 
and on the strength of Miller’s publications, accorded it such as Pinus 
canadensis in the second edition of the Species Plantarum. Rehder 
claims that the specific name in Pinus Balsamea is indicative of what 
Linnaeus meant and furthermore that it shows Linnaeus did not get 
all his information regarding the Balsam Fir from the Hemlock 
synonyms cited under it. Does not the same reasoning apply when 
considering P. canadensis? Or will Mr. Rehder deny that it does 


1Flora Virginica, p. 191. 1743. 
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and insist that Linnaeus obtained the specific name ‘canadensis’ from 
the writings of Gronovius on Virginia and the Hemlock Spruce? The 
entire internal evidence shows conclusively that Linnaeus had the 
White Newfoundland Spruce in mind when he published Pinus 
canadensis notwithstanding he drew up his diagnosis from Gronovius, 
which, under the circumstances, was unfortunate. The proper 
specific name, therefore, for the Hemlock Spruce is the one first 
applied to it, that of americana, and the correct binomial, Tsuga 
americana (Miller) Farwell.”” (Raopora 17: 168.) 

In establishing Pinus canadensis, Linnaeus left under P. balsamea 
the synonyms of Plukenet and Ray probably because he was uncer- 
tain about them. The synonym of Gronovius, however, he places 
under P. canadensis. Why? 

That Linnaeus meant that his P. canadensis should stand for a 
Spruce as we understand this genus is out of the question. This is 
readily seen from his description of the European spruce (Pinus abies 
L.) “Pinus foliis solitartis subulatis mucronatis laevibus bifariam 
versis.” ete. (Sp. Pl. 1421. 1763.) when compared with the descrip- 
tive phrase for Pinus canadensis. “ Pinus solitartis linearibus ob- 
tusiusculis submembranceis”’ ete. 

The last word excludes the Spruce theory. I question very much 
if Linnaeus really knew anything about Miller’s species except through 
the brief description and figure. Miller published his work in 1759 
and it is altogether unlikely that Linnaeus could have become ac- 
quainted with the tree itself or had any notion about it except through 
the description. 

That Linnaeus should have taken up the Gronovian synonym and 
put it where he did, Mr. Farwell considers “unfortunate.” ‘ 

Linnaeus separated from the concept of Pinus balsamea an element 
which had not been quite clear to him for a number of years but 
which he evidently thought belonged somewhere else. 

Under the “Gronovian description of Abies folws solitarws ete. 
(Pinus canadensis), the following statement is made. 

“Folia linearia, plana, tenuissima, carinata, obtuse, confertem mata, 
solitaria. Coni magnitudine Fragae, ovati, acuminata, squamis numero- 
sis planis subrotundis obtusissimis.” (Fl. Virg. 191.) In the second 
edition of the Flora Virginica the vernacular name Hemlock Spruce- 
Firr is added. 

Mr. Farwell states that Clayton’s no. 547 is the basis for the de- 
scription Abies foliis solitarus....Gron. FI]. Virg. 191. 
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This is the very specimen upon which the additional note given 
above is based. This note was written by Linnaeus himself when he 
(at that time living in Holland) and his bosom friend Gronov 
elaborated Clayton’s notes on the flora of Virginia prior to 1739. 

For this reason the Claytonian plant which Linnaeus himself knew 
has the only claim to the name Pinus canadensis. Since the Linnaean 
description is definitively that of the hemlock while the Linnaean 
citations are a mixture of names referring to the two species (Tsuga 
canadensis and Picea canadensis) the former is the only clear element 
in the concept of the Linnaean species and should determine the 
application of the Linnaean name. Under the circumstances it 
seems “unfortunate,” not that Linnaeus placed the reference to the 
Flora Virginica under a specific description drawn up almost verbatim 
from the Gronovian name cited under it, but that he included in his 
species the plant of Miller which in the three features distinctive of the 
hemlock spruce (“foliis linearibus obtusiusculis submembranaceis”’) 
is utterly at variance with the description given by Linnaeus of his 
Pinus canadensis —i. e., Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 

Bureau oF Puiant Industry, Washington. D. C. 


A MANUAL OF THE Grasses OF ILLINoIs.'— This manual gives 
descriptions of 63 genera and 204 species with keys to the genera and 
to the species. An introductory account of the structure of grasses 
includes the morphology necessary for the student who wishes to 
undertake the study of the family. Each species is illustrated by a 
figure of the spikelet and a few by a figure of the inflorescence or by a 
habit sketch of the entire plant. The drawings are somewhat im- 
pressionistic but nevertheless will be very helpful to the student. 

The work is based upon a study of specimens and is not a compila- 
tion, a fact which differentiates this from several other articles dealing 
with local grass-floras. The descriptions are as untechnical as con- 
sistent with precision. The keys are artificial but thereby more 
usable by the amateur for whom the book is intended. 

Appended to the descriptions of the species are notes on habitat, 
distribution, and economic value, and a detailed list of specimens. 

The author studied the important local collections including that 
at the Field Museum, and also visited the National Herbarium. The 
work shows every evidence of careful investigation and in both form 
and substance is a model for a local flora.— A. S. Hircucockx, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1 The Grasses of Illinois by Edna Mosher. Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 205: 261-425. 1918. 
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